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serious men as pedants and liked to see itself laughed
at. To amuse itself at its own expense, to hiss its
image on the stage, seemed a charming idea! Were
not the noblemen of the time of Louis XVI. like the
flagellants of the court of Henri III., who flogged
themselves as they walked in processions ? The
deeper their scars, the greater their happiness. What
awaited the old regime was not illness, but suicide;
a merry suicide, accompanied with jest and song,
preceded by witty speeches, biting epigrams, and
suppers in which abundant champagne should flow.

Nothing amused the nobles like a satire on nobil-
ity. The more they lived on privileges, the louder
they denounced abuses. Voltaire had admirers
among the clergy. Beaumarchais himself, with all
his marvellous intelligence, had no idea of the full
significance of his attacks or of the importance of his
play, which was not an amusement, but an event.
He no more desired the fall of the throne than the
overthrow of the altar. At heart he was a monarchist,
and he would not have been pleased to see his Figaro
turn republican. Cold water and black bread had
no charms for him, and he was one of those who,
. tyrants for tyrants, preferred the red heels to the
red caps. He did not have the tastes of a dema-
gogue ; possibly he wrote revolutionary literature, as
M. Jourdain spoke prose, without knowing it.

Nevertheless, lords and ladies were intriguing to
have the play brought out. September 26, 1783, one
of the leaders of the society of the Little Trianon,